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With the Editor 


Beaten on the Bridge 


“You are not to hold any meetings 
in this town,” said a village chief in Indo- 
nesia to Pastor Zaharias one day. 

“But we've already built our tabernacle,” 
Pastor Zaharias explained. 

“I don’t care what you’ve built,” shouted 
the chief. “We don’t want you preaching 
your religion in our town.” 

“But, don’t you realize,” Pastor Zaharias 
explained patiently, “the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church is officially recognized by 
the government? We have its permission 
to preach anywhere we want to.” 

“Then go ahead,” roared the angry chief. 
“But I’m warning you. If anyone gets hurt, 
don’t come running to me for help, for 
you won’t get any.” 

“That’s all right,” said Pastor Zaharias. 
“The Lord will protect us.” 









So that night they began the meetings. 
Hardly anyone came, but the next night 
was better. And on the fourth night two 
hundred people crowded the tabernacle. 

Pastor Zaharias was very happy as he 
walked with a friend toward the meeting 
house on the fifth night. 

As they came to a bridge, Pastor Zaharias 
noticed two men sitting on it with their 
backs toward him. He greeted them, but 
they didn’t even turn their heads or nod. 


At once Pastor Zaharias was suspicio 
The grim warning of the village chi 


flashed into his mind. He turned to whisper 
his suspicions to his friend, and at that 
moment a stone struck him on the head. 

He staggered under the blow, but did 
not fall. He heard his companion cry out 
as a stone struck him, too, and he saw him 
fall. But he was too dazed to help, and he 
stumbled on across the bridge. He saw the 
ruffians pounce on his friend and begin 
to beat him, but all he could do was to 
walk slowly on, trying to reach the meet- 
ing house and ask for help. 

He was bleeding badly now from the 
wound in his head, and the pain was in- 
tense. At last he reached the tabernacle, 
and crumpled to the ground gasping, “My 
friend—beaten—bandits—bridge.” And he 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

At once men rushed to the bridge. They 
rescued the friend and arrested the ruffians. 
The village chief, strangely enough, kindly 
ordered several strong men to carry the 
two victims two miles to the main road, 
where in the morning a bus took them to 
a hospital. 

One of the ruffians got ten months in 
jail, and the other, eighteen months. Pas- 
tor Zaharias’ friend was better in about 
two weeks, but the pastor himself suffered 
nearly two months. 

And what do you suppose he did when 
he left the hospital? He went right back 
to that same village again and began to 
preach. He baptized seven people, and 
there is a church there today as a result, 

The word of God is being preached i 
difficult places by strong, courageous men. 
They deserve our prayers and our offerings, 
don’t you think? 


Your friend, 


- Wlrarrrl 




















ROVER AND THE RATTLER 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


ARGUERITE and Naomi were two 

tiny little girls, much too little to realize 
what Mamma and Daddy were doing when 
they packed up and moved to a claim in Colo- 
rado. You see, there was a time when people 
could pay the government a small sum of 
money for a piece of land called a “claim,” 
or a “homestead.” They would have to live 
on the land and “improve” it by building a 
house and a barn, and planting crops. After 


a few years the land would be “proved up” 
—all the requirements would be filled—and 
the homestead would belong to the person 
who had worked on it. 

But it was hard, hard work, and there was 
much poverty as the tiny little girls’ mother 
and father soon found out. It did not rain 
as much as the crops needed sometimes, and 
the crops, such as they were, were hard to 
get to market. To page 20 


When Mother opened the door to let the children out, she saw why Rover had been so excited. 


HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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PART 5: BLIND GRANDMA'S SECRET 





WHEN the Peregrines crossed the Wash- 
ington border they headed slightly 
northwest and came to a stop at the little 
town of Colville, because Mamma liked the 
sound of the name. Here was Ruth’s chance 
to stretch her legs. She would have a real 
home once again. She and her sisters were 
delighted when Papa announced his inten- 
tions of building a big barn. 

“That'll mean a house next,” shouted 
Ruth, her eyes dancing with sheer delight. 
“And a house means we won't have to hitch 
the horses and be traveling. We can stay 
put for a while.” 

Papa purchased some property on top of 
a beautiful hill overlooking the town, and it 
was here they began keeping house, first 
in tents, then in the big, roomy barn, and 
finally in the seven-room house, which 
looked like a castle to Ruth. Even old blind 
Grandma had a cottage not far away. It 
wasn’t very big, but it was cozy and com- 
fortable. Ruth and her sisters were so ex- 
cited about all the building that they didn’t 
know just which structure pleased them 
the most. 

“I think I like Grandma’s little place the 
best,” Ruth said one day. 

“Not me,” Ruby replied. “I still like the 
barn. It’s so big and roomy, and we had so 
much fun when we lived in it.” 

Mamma overheard the girls and came 
into the conversation with a short remark 


about getting used to their own house and 
cleaning up their rooms. To be sure they 
were all so excited about living at Colville 
and not moving on that there was really no 
use talking about which building was the 
best. 

Ruth loved it all. The two houses, the 
big barn, the hill, the town, the rolling 
countryside, all the laughter and fun of be- 
ing together in one stationary place, and of 
course the band. Here at Colville there was 
a very special kind of band, a girls’ band. 
To her it was as much like heaven as she 
could picture. 

The days wore on to weeks and the weeks 
to months, until the routine of living began 
to take shape and the excitement died down. 
Ruth knew then where she liked to spend 
her free time. Her choice was still Grand- 
ma’s house. 

She would come over to Grandma’s in the 
evenings and sit on her lap to listen to sto- 
ries of pioneer days when Grandma was a 
child. 

“I’m glad you don’t like to climb stairs, 
Grandma.” Ruth smiled up at her even 
though she couldn’t see. 

“Why is that, my dear?” a 

“Because.” 

“Because why, child? You must have a 
reason.” 

“Well, if you hadn’t said you didn’t like 
to climb stairs, Papa just would have built 
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on an extra room instead, and you wouldn't 
have this nice cozy J 

Grandma’s chuckling cut off her sentence. 
It was the truth, but the dear old lady didn’t 
want to talk about it. She just laughed and 
began telling another story. Ruth settled 
back against her shoulder and closed her 
eyes. She liked to picture the very scenes 
Grandma described. Finally, the story was 
finished and Ruth wanted another. 

“Not tonight, my dear. It must be late and 

ime for my Bible reading.” 

Ruth looked puzzled. Grandma couldn't 
see a thing, let alone read. Did she even have 
a Bible? 

“But, Grandma,’ Ruth hesitated. She 
didn’t want to say anything about blindness. 

Grandma patted Ruth’s head. 

“There, there, child. Now don’t you worry 
a bit about me not being able to read the 
Bible. You see, I don’t ‘read’ as other folks 
do. I just know.” 

Ruth snuggled up closer, ears attentive, 
to hear just what was being said. 

“Years ago when I knew I was going blind 
I began memorizing texts from the Bible. 





The fact is, child, I mem- 
orized so many verses that 
1 think by the time I got 
through I had the whole 
New Testament up here.” 
Grandma tapped her fore- 
head and smiled. 

“So many, many good things, my dear. 
So many good things.” Her voice trailed off 
and Ruth knew she was thinking about 
something that couldn't be explained. 

Ruth always knew when to ask ques- 
tions and when not to by the sound of 
Grandma’s voice. She didn’t always under- 
stand what Grandma said, but she did like 
the sound of her voice as she repeated 
verses, and sometimes whole chapters, from 
the Bible. 

Ruth had a rich heritage even though 
her family moved a great deal. Grandma en- 
riched her young life with the love for all 
the things of God, Mamma with beautiful 
art work, and Papa with his music. It had 
never occurred to Ruth during her child- 
hood that she was rich, but later in life, 

To page 21 





Ruth loved to sit on blind Grandma's knee and listen to her repeat whole chapters from the Bible. 
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“They’re cowards, every one!” Jeb snarled thoroughly disgusted, slamming his fist down on the desk. 


_ police car drove up to the corner of 
Manchester Avenue and Elm Street and 
stopped. The officer got out, slammed the 
door, and started around the front of the car. 

He stepped up onto the curb. In his 
hand he carried a long, dark, clip board with 
a sheet of white paper on it. 

He walked down the sidewalk toward the 
group of boys. They had been talking quite 
loudly, but stopped instantly, like a radio 
suddenly switched off. 

As the officer approached, their eyes fas- 
tened on him, and then they glanced quickly 
at one another. No one moved. 

The officer stopped, lifted his left foot, 
and rested it on the bus bench before the 
group of boys. With his right hand he 
reached across his chest to his left breast 
pocket and took out a pen. He lifted the 
clip board to his knee, resting it there, and 
poised the pen above the paper, ready to 
write. 

Meanwhile his blue eyes had been going 
from one boy to another, watching them 
keenly. When at last he spoke, his voice 
seemed weary, tired, yet stern and business- 
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like; and his words were firm and definite. 

A car drove by, but no one noticed. The 
dog down the street stopped barking, and 
tried to see what had happened to the once- 
noisy boys. But he couldn’t see because 
someone had left the garbage pail in the 
way, so he decided to go to sleep instead. 

A telephone rang, but it was in the dis- 
tance, and dull, and the day was quiet and 
heavy. 

“Yes, sir, I'm Jeb Reynolds,” Jeb said to 
the officer. 

“Was this report true, Jeb?” the officer 
asked. 

“Well, it was and it wasn’t,” Jeb said. “I 
mean, we did break the window and al 
that, but : 

“You did break the window?” the officer 
asked. 

“Yes, but S 

“What about the rest of you? Were you 
involved in this too?” the officer said, turn- 
ing to the others in the group. 

Fry spoke up, his voice high and nervous 
and trembling. “No, sir, we was—were—just 
watching.” 





























COWARDS, EVERY ONE 





By TOMMY TUCKER 


“But,” Jeb said, twirling around and fac- 
ing Fry, “you did too have something to do 
with it, just as much as ‘ 

“We were just watching!” Fry said 
quickly. “We didn’t have nothing—any- 
thing—to do with it!” He screwed up his 
face then, and Jeb thought he was going to 
cry. 

Were you involved?” the officer asked 
Fry. 
“No,” Fry said. 

“What about the rest of you?” the officer 
asked. 

“We were just watching,” Pug said, nerv- 
ously. 

The officer looked at them, ran his tongue 
around his mouth, and then grunted. “Well, 
since you were the one that broke the win- 
dow,” he said to Jeb, “I guess you are the 
only one I can hold.” 

The other boys left quickly after the 
officer took their mames, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. 

Then he turned to Jeb. “Better come along 
with me, son.” Jeb got into the police car 
and stared at the dashboard all the way to the 
police station, not saying a word, even 
Ov the officer was nice and tried to get 

im to talk. 

It was not serious. It was just that Mr. 
Jacob, the owner of the house, was grouchy. 
He had telephoned the police unnecessarily. 
The window had been broken by accident 
and Jeb was only too anxious to pay for it. 
But Mr. Jacob did not feel well, and he 
got angry easily, so he had made a big fuss. 

At the police station Mr. Jacob apolo- 





gized, to Jeb’s surprise. And then Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Jeb’s father, paid for the window, and 
Jeb agreed to pay back his father out of his 
allowance and the money he made running 
errands for Mrs. Nillson. Then the whole 
thing was over. The case was closed. 

That is, the case was closed as far as Mr. 
Jacob and the police were concerned, but 
as for Jeb, it was just beginning. 

Tomorrow, Monday, he would be going 
back to school. By tomorrow all the boys 
would know he had been picked up by the 
police. He would be seeing Fry and Pug 
and the others who had let him take all the 
blame. 

“They're cowards, every one,” he said, 
and slammed his fist against his desk. 

“Drop something?” Mom asked from the 
next room. 

“No—no,” Jeb said, and returned to his 
studying. He was supposed to do problems 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 9 in the arithmetic lesson for 
tomorrow. Problem number four: multi- 
ply thirty-six thousand, four hundred ninety- 
eight point six two by 

His mind wandered from his book again. 
“I hate them! I hate them! I hate them!” he 
said under his breath. “They think they're 
friends of mine—but when something im- 
portant comes along, they leave me to take 
all the blame!” 

Angrily he slammed his arithmetic book 
and got up. 

“I can’t study,” he told his mother. 

The classroom was quiet next morning 
when Jeb stepped inside, put his book in his 
desk, and looked out the window. For a mo 
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ment he thought he would go outside and 
join the game of kickball that some of the 
students were playing before school began. 


But remembering the questions that 
might be asked, remembering that this 
would doubtless involve meeting Pug and 
Fry, he hesitated, and instead sat down at 
his desk. 








THE SWALLOW’S NEST 


By GERTRUDE R. MARTER 


How strangely the swallow builds her nest! 
With little nobs of clay, 

A sheath-like pocket 'neath a roof 

To keep her babies weatherproof, 
She builds from day to day. 


And when it's finished, you will see, 
She circles round it merrily. 


Some birds choose the treetop, 

Others choose the ground, 
But the swallow always works this way. 
A little pocket made of clay 

Under some roof is found. 


qqKK*z_~c@~i—i~_—-#”_—~*ZXXX&Zz— = 


He still had two arithmetic problems to 
finish. He opened the book and set to work. 

The footsteps were quiet, and for a mo- 
ment Jeb paid no attention. 

When he glanced up he noticed it was 
Pug, hunting for something in his desk. 
He found it—a small rubber. ball. When 
he straightened up, their eyes met. 

For a moment they only looked at each 
other, then Pug turned and left the room 
without a word. Jeb returned to the arith- 
metic problems. 

At morning recess the teacher suggested 
that the class play Red Rover. It was a 
fast game that morning, and everyone was 
excited. But as the “prisoners” accumulated 
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in the “prison” on each side of the field, 
the prisoners began to play with Pug’s small 
rubber ball. 

Pug was freed from the prison just as Jeb 
was captured, and so the two did not meet. 
While waiting, Jeb and another student 
tossed the small ball back and forth. 

It was just as Mr. James, the teacher, bent 
over to pick up a dropped pencil that Jeb 
missed the rubber ball. It continued swiftly 
through the air and hit the stooping Mr. 
James on the most obvious part of his bod 

He straightened up with a shout of surs 
prise and some alarm. Quickly turning 
around, he faced the prisoners. The game 
had stopped abruptly, and now everyone 
was watching while the teacher approached 
the boys. 

“Who threw that?” he demanded. 

There was no reply. 

Jeb glanced at the boy who was guilty, 
but the boy was silent, and apparently did 
not intend to reply. Jeb realized that while 
he had not thrown the ball, nevertheless the 
ball would not have hit Mr. James had he 
caught it, as intended. But, he thought, 
since he had not thrown it, why should he 
say anything? 

It wasn’t his fault. Why should he ask for 
trouble by saying something? Yet 

“Now listen,” Mr. James said. “If this was 
an accident, that’s one thing; but if some- 
one deliberately tried to hit me with that 
rubber ball—it’s an entirely different matter! 
Whoever was responsible, speak up!” 

Jeb swallowed. 

It was not until this moment that he ap- 
preciated the situation Pug, Fry, and the 
other boys had been in the morning before 
when the officer had questioned them. 

And it was not until this moment that he 
understood how difficult it is to purposely 
involve oneself in something. He tried to 
speak up now, realizing that it was the only 
just thing to do. But the muscles in his 
throat were tight with nervousness, and 
somehow the words wouldn't come out. 

The teacher was growing angry, his s@ 
going from one boy to another. 

“I—I guess I was, Mr. James,’ Jeb man- 
aged at last. “Jt-—it—-was—an—an accident, 
Mr. James.” 

Mr. James looked at him and stepped 
closer. “Are you sure?” he asked. 
Jeb nodded. “I missed the 

why it hit you,” 





ball—that’s 


To page 19 
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TREE DWARFS 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN and ADELAIDE ROSELEIN 


ARY missed her guess badly when Sue 
asked her how old the tree was in her 
front room. 

It was scarcely twelve inches high, and 
Mary said, “It’s two years old.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Sue. “You're way off.” 

“Well, it's not more than three years,” 
Mary insisted. 

“Wrong again,” laughed Sue. “That tree’s 
older than you or I. In fact, it’s nearly as old 
as Mother!” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Mary. “If it were 
that old, it would be taller than the house.” 

“Take another look,” said Sue. “See how 
twisted and gnarled it is, just as though it 





had grown for a hundred years or more.” 

“I give up,” said Mary. 

“Really and truly, it is more than thirty 
years old,” Sue explained. “A friend of Dad’s 
brought it to us from Japan. He said that 
gardeners over there have been growing 
short trees like these for thousands of years. 
The people who knew how always kept it 
a closely guarded secret, so no one else could 
find out. But Dad’s friend told us that not 
long ago the chief gardener for the emperor 
of Japan gave away the secret.” 

Then Sue went on to tell Mary how it 
was done. Anyone with enough patience 
can grow the short trees successfully, she 
told her. The most important thing is to 
keep the roots cut back. 

Almost any tree or shrub can be dwarfed, 
but some do better than others. Crab apple, 
fir, elm, and pine are good. So too are hem- 
lock, juniper, larch, lemon, maple, Monte- 
rey Cypress, and willow. 

The faster-growing trees show signs of 
age earlier than the slower-growing ones. 
In any case, two-year-olds bought from a 
nursery are the best to begin with. It is pos- 
sible to grow the trees from seed, but this is 
often disappointing and takes two years 
longer for results to show. 

Buy deciduous trees in October or No- 
vember; evergreens in February or March. 
Cut the large roots back and plant the 
seedling in a small pot containing one 
third leaf mold, one third sand, and one 
third sandy loam. Pack this well-moistened 
mixture around the roots with a sharp- 

To page 21 


Anyone can grow dwarf trees like this if he has 
sufficient patience and follows directions carefully. 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS! 





Mok than half a thousand juniors and 
teen-agers answered JUNIOR GUIDE'S 
latest contest, “Dick, Dave, and the TV Set” 
—and almost every one declared that Dave 
was right in not watching the Wild West 
program Dick chose. 

From the day the contest first appeared 
in print until the date it officially closed, 
mail poured into the JUNIOR GUIDE office. 
The first entry came from Gabriela Borm, 
who lives down the street from where the 
GUIDE is printed. The last to arrive came 
more than three thousand miles, from Gil- 
lian Ball, South Devon, England. Both girls 
are ten, and both have the same initials! 

Some letters were written under most 
difficult circumstances. Reta Neil, of Walla 
Walla, Washington, had to use her left 
hand, because her right hand and arm were 
in a splint. 

And Ole Bakke, of Denmark, had an even 
harder time. He was in the hospital when 
the JUNIOR GUIDE arrived, and the doctors 
had told him he must not move, even in bed. 
But he told his mother what he thought 
the answer should be, and she wrote it out 
for him. And since they live on an island in 
the Baltic Sea, Mother explained that the 
letter might be late, because there was a 
lot of ice in the sea, and the steamer might 
not be able to get through with the mail. 
But the letter arrived on time! 

Letters came from everywhere—from all 
over the United States and Canada, and 
from Ecuador, the Canal Zone, Turkey, 
Barbados, Alaska, Bermuda, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Jamaica, and Hawaii. 

The poor judges! There were 546 an- 
swers to choose among, and so many of them 
really excellent! The judges have been hav- 
ing headaches trying to decide which 


should get the awards! 
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THIS WAS THE PROBLEM: 


Dick has invited Dave over to his house 
for the afternoon. For a while they work 
on Dick's stamps. As they are steaming off 
a rare commemorative, Dick remarks, “I sure 
hope you like the supper my mom's fixed. It's 
really special, just for you." 

A few minutes later Dick suddenly exclaims, 
“Look at that clock! It's time | turned the 
TV on." 

He rushes into the living room and switches 
on the TV. Dave follows slowly. 

Dave says, "What's the program about?" 

"Oh, it's great," says Dick. “Wild West, 
you know. Horses and guns. And, ha, ha, that 
old sherriff is so silly!" 

“And shooting?" adds Dave doubffully. 
“And swearing? and lawbreaking?" 

"Oh, yes, sure," laughs Dick. “It's real ex- 
citing. And there are two or three more 
after this one. We'll watch while we eat." 

"| think I'd rather not," says Dave. 

"Come on," says Dick. "You've got to have 
something interesting once in a while." 

“No, thanks," says Dave. 

Dick turns back to watch the program. 
Dave gets on his bike and goes home. 

What do you think? Which boy did right? 








Some answers which they thought at ir® 
would surely win awards had to be lai 
aside later on as better ones came in. 

They were most interested in the Bible 
texts that were used to prove the answers. 
The most popular text was Philippians 4: 
8: “Whatsoever things are true, .. . 
pure, ... lovely, . . . think on these things.” 

Many juniors gave one or two very good 
reasons. But the judges finally selected 





=>. 


the ones who gave the greatest number of 
good reasons based on Bible texts. 

And because there were so many good an- 
swers, the judges asked to be allowed to 
give more awards, and as you can see, nine 
people instead of the original five are receiv- 
ing prizes. 

This week we are printing the award- 
winning letters. Next week some of the 
other good answers will appear, so watch for 
them. 





LINDA CARLETON, Age 10 
Lindsay, California 
Award: pocketknife 


I am ten years old, and I think Dave was 
right. There’s an old saying: “By beholding 
ye become,” and we don’t want to become 
like the people in the cowboy pictures, be- 
cause they are law breakers. They break the 
laws of both man and God. 

By swearing they break the third com- 
mandment in Exodus 20:7, and take God's 
name in vain. When they shoot or kill they 
are breaking Exodus 20:13. At times they 
break the other eight, too, as stealing (Exo- 
dus 20:15), lying (Exodus 20:16), coveting 
(Exodus 20:17), and making money their 
idol. 





Jesus says, “Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right 
to the tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city” (Rev. 22:14). If 
Dave watches others break God's law, he 
may learn to do it too. 

Western pictures are a bad influence on 
the leaders of tomorrow because exciting 
stories may make God’s book uninterest- 
ing, and we must study the Bible to find 
what God wants us to do. 

Mealtimes are especially bad times for 
excitement, because doctors say we need to 
be calm when we eat, so our food will digest 
well and we can have healthy bodies. 

Watching law breaking is a very poor use 
of our time, because it does nothing to fit 
us for heaven and takes up the short time we 
have to get ready. Time is a talent God has 
given us and we should use it as if it were 
very precious, because He will ask us to give 
an account of all we have done with each 
hour He has given us. 1 Peter 4:7 says the 
end of all things is at hand; be sober. If the 
end is almost here, we haven't any time to 
waste, and how can we be sober watch- 
ing some silly sheriff? 

It’s true we need time to play, too, but 
Jesus says, in Ecclesiastes 12:1, to remem- 
ber our Creator in the days of our youth. 
There is nothing in Westerns to remind us 
of Him. In 1 Corinthians 10:31 Jesus says 
whatever we do, do it all to the glory of 
God. Can we glorify God by spending our 
precious time on the things He has warned 
us against? I agree with Dave. We can’t. He 
did right to go home. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS COLEMAN, 
Age 13 

Warren, Ohio 

Award: compass 


I think that Dave did right by going home 
because he stood up for what he knew was 
right. The Scriptures say, “But shun profane 
and vain babblings: for they will increase 
unto more ungodliness” (1 Tim. 2:16). 
“Flee also youthful lusts: but follow right- 
eousness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart” 
(2 Tim. 2:22). “See then that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, re- 
deeming the time, because the days are evil” 
(Eph. 5:15, 16). “Walk in wisdom toward 

To page 16 
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A MAY-DAY § 


——— in all its warmth and glory 
had arrived—almost a month too soon! 
The day was far too pretty to be spent study- 
ing books, thought Marilyn and Elizabeth 
as they met after lunch and turned their un- 
willing feet toward school. 

They felt so lazy! Their lagging steps 
grew slower and slower. 

Suddenly Elizabeth’s face lit up. “Let’s not 
go to school this afternoon,” she said. “It 
won't hurt to miss Half a day.” 

“Oh, I'd love to stay outside and play,” 
agreed Marilyn. “It would be so much more 
fun than sitting in that hot old stuffy 
schoolroom.” 


“But, Marilyn, where could we go if we 
didn’t go to school? We certainly couldn’t 
go home!” said Elizabeth. 

“I know! Let’s go to the ice plant. It'll 
be cool there, and we can get some crushed 
ice, too,” said Marilyn. 

Off they dashed, suddenly finding tre- 
mendous energy. 

In only a few minutes they reached the 
ice plant, but after they got there, they 
didn’t like it. 

“Elizabeth,” said Marilyn anxiously, “do 
you really think we did right by skipping 
school? I’m beginning to feel scared.” 

“Me too,” said Elizabeth. “But there’s 
nothing we can do about it now. It’s much 
too late to go back.” 

“That's right; but we can’t stay here much 
longer. Someone may ask us why we aren’t 
in school.” 





Yvonne Williams was a student in the freshman com- 
position class at Southwestern Junior College when she 
wrote this story for JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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By YVONNE WILLIAMS 


“Well, I can’t think of a place to go where 
we wouldn't be seen, can you?” 

“I guess we could go across the street to 
the ravine. That’s the only place I know of, 
and no one would ever think of looking for 
us there.” 

So to the ravine they went. And at first 
it was delightful to stretch out lazily in the 
sunlight, doing nothing at all. But after a 
while the girls sat up and searched around 
for some excitement. The ravine was bare, 
and there wasn’t a thing 
interesting about it. 

“I guess we'll just have 
to talk,” suggested Eliza- 
beth with a little giggle. 
“We are always wishing 


we had more time for 
that.” 
But, strangely, there 


seemed to be nothing to 
talk about except school. 
What was teacher think- 
ing? What would their 
parents do if they found 
out? They were not pleas- 
ant topics at all! And keep- 
ing silent helped not a bit, 
for then they had to think 
about the same dreadful 
things. 

“It isn’t very pretty 
here,” complained Marilyn 
after one of the long si- 
lences. “There are flowers 
and lots of grass in the 


Marilyn and Elizabeth lay in 
the sun, not at all sure they 
were enjoying skipping school. 








oe 
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park, and some trees too. I’m getting hot in 
the sun. Let’s go over there in the shade.” 
“I'd like to, but I don’t think we had 
better,” said Elizabeth. “Too many people 
go by there, and everybody knows we are 
supposed to be in school.” She sighed wear- 
ily. “I’m getting dreadfully tired. What time 
do you suppose it is?” 
“I don’t know. But we've been down here 
hours and hours. I’m sure of that.” 
“What do you suppose they have been do- 








ing at school?” asked Elizabeth after an- 
other pause. Then her eyes grew big with 
fear. “Oh, Marilyn—I hope our room doesn’t 
practice for the Memorial Day program this 
afternoon. Oh, what if it does?” 

“You do have a part in the program, don’t 
you?” exclaimed Marilyn. “Well—I’m afraid 
you just won't be there if they practice to- 
day!” Marilyn meant to be sympathetic, but 
her words were certainly not comforting! 

“I wish it was time to go,” exploded Eliza- 
beth impatiently. 

“Don’t you suppose maybe it is?” There 
was no answer. “You know,” continued Mar- 
ilyn, “this hasn’t been as much fun as I 
thought it would be. It’s plain hot down 
here, and there isn’t anything to do.” 

“I don’t mind that so much, but I wish 
we were at school. I’m just almost swre our 
room will practice today because we didn’t 
yesterday, and there isn’t much time left. 
Oh, dear, why didn’t I think of it before?” 

“We've just got to get out of here,” Mari- 
lyn decided. “Let's go to Miss Jones’s 
house for a while. I don’t think it’s safe to 
go home yet. I wish I knew what time it is.” 

Miss Jones greeted the hot, wilted-looking 
girls cordially and invited them into her 


cool living room. But her eyes looked puz- 
zled. School wouldn’t be out for another 
hour or so, and faces don’t get so red and 


sunburned in the classroom, she knew. 
Marilyn and Elizabeth hadn’t stopped to 
think that Miss Jones had once been a 
schoolteacher! 

“How do you girls happen to be out of 
school so early?” she asked in a friendly way 
as she brought the girls two tall glasses of 
sparkling, ice-cold water. 

All the girls’ anticipation and pleasure 
turned to alarm. Their scarlet faces burned 
still redder and Miss Jones's clear blue eyes 





seemed to look right through them. Their 
minds were in a whirl. School wasn’t out 
yet! What could they say? 

Elizabeth cleared her throat and began 
uncertainly, “Well, Miss Jones, we—you see 
—well, it’s like this: we had a test this aft- 
ernoon and the teacher told us we could 
leave after we had finished it.” She spoke 
as steadily as she could, but her eyes were 
on the floor and she couldn’t seem to make 
them look up at Miss Jones. 

“Why, I’ve never heard of such a thing, 
Elizabeth, especially in the lower grades.” 

To page 16 





TEEN-AGERS—HERE'S THE PLAN FOR YOUR WEATHER VANE! 


Uncle Ben's Weather Station—3 


BY watched Jim lick his finger several 
times and hold it up in front of him, 
then shake his head. 

“What in the world are you doing?” he 
asked at last. 

“Trying to find out whether it’s safe to go 
camping tonight,” replied Jim casually. 

“Now I've seen everything!” gasped Bud. 
“What under the sun does licking your fin- 
ger have to do with knowing whether it is 
safe to camp?” 

“Perfectly simple,” said Jim. “When the 
wind blows from the west in this part of 
the country, you can be pretty sure of dry 
weather for at least twenty-four hours.” 

“Sure, sure, I know that,” said Bud. “But 
what's licking your finger got to do with it?” 

“Well, don’t interrupt and I'll tell you,” 
said Jim. “When I lick my finger and hold 
it up, it feels cold on the side the wind is 
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blowing, and I can tell where the wind is 
coming from. Only trouble is, right now 
the wind is so warm I can’t feel any dif- 
ference.” 

“So that’s what you wanted to know!” ex- 
claimed Bud. “Why didn’t you say so at 
first? 1 can tell you where the wind’s com- 
ing from easier than that. Come on over to 
my house. I have a weather vane in my back 
yard.” 

A few minutes later Jim was gazing up at 
Bud’s weather vane. “Boy,” he said. “That's 
a beaut! Where did you get it?” 

“Made it myself,” Bud replied. “All the 
directions were in the JUNIOR GUIDE. The 
wind is from the southwest, and with this 
‘fish-scale’ sky, you’re bound to have good 
camping.” 

“Thanks,” said Jim, absent-mindedly. “But 
I don’t think I’m going.” 

“What—why not?” Bud was taken aback. 

“I think I'd rather stay home and make 
one of those weather vanes, as you call it,” 
said Jim. “Er, would you help me?” 

“Sure,” said Bud. “Let’s get started right 
away!” 

And so it wasn’t long before Jim had his 
own weather vane—and he didn’t have to 
lick his fingers anymore! 

You can make a weather vane too. When 
finished it should be set on a tall pole. If 
you put it on the roof—like the one in the 
picture—be sure to talk with Dad about it 
fst. Otherwise, Dad might want to talk 
with you afterward! Ouch! 
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A May-Day Skip 
From page 14 


Miss Jones kept looking at the girls, but she 
changed the subject and started asking 
about the Memorial Day plans instead. But 
Elizabeth and Marilyn, frightened now by 
what they had done, were not in a mood to 
talk about anything, and they soon made 
excuses to be on their way. 

There seemed to be no other place to go, 
so reluctantly and fearfully the girls turned 
homeward. While they tramped along in 
silence, Miss Jones was making a telephone 
call to Elizabeth’s mother. And soon Mari- 
lyn’s mother, too, was hearing the news, so 
that by the time the truants reached home, 
their mothers were full of embarrassing 
questions. 

“Marilyn,” said her mother, “I heard you 
skipped school this afternoon. Is it true?” 

“Mother! How did you know that?” 

“Aren't you ashamed, Marilyn?” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Marilyn, bursting 
into tears. “I’ve been sorry almost all after- 
noon, and I'll never do it again. I promise!” 

Elizabeth met the very same question 
when she opened the screen door. She was 
startled to think her mother knew, but one 
lie that afternoon made the second one 
come more easily. “Why, Mother, I didn’t 
skip school this afternoon,” she said. “What 
I told Miss Jones was the truth.” 

Then her face flushed hotly. She 
shouldn’t have mentioned Miss Jones! But 
she stubbornly held to her story in spite 
of all anyone could say. Not until her 
mother talked to the teacher did Elizabeth 
finally break down and confess. She sobbed 
with grief as she told her mother all about 
the miserable afternoon, and how one mis- 
take had led to a lie and that lie to still an- 
other one. 

And she had reason to remember that un- 
happy skip-day for a long time. The next 
day at school when Elizabeth was marching 
out with the others at recess, her teacher 
called to her to stay a minute. 

“Elizabeth,” Mrs. Gamble began kindly, 
“I’m sorry you were not here yesterday aft- 
ernoon. I chose you for an important part 
in our program because I wanted someone 
all the class looked up to as honest and true 
to principle. Since your mother called me, 
I have been thinking that for this particular 
program I should ask someone else to take 
your place. I will have to get someone about 
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your size, so she can wear the costume we 
made for you. I hope you will understand, 
dear.” And Mrs. Gamble placed her hand 
gently on Elizabeth’s bowed head. 

During the big program two little girls 
sat in the audience side by side, hand in 
hand. 

“It’s good, isn’t it?” whispered Marilyn, 
giving her friend’s hand a loving squeeze. 

Elizabeth blinked two big tears away from 
her shining eyes as she nodded her head 
vigorously. “Marilyn,” she sobbed, “I didn’t 
know how h-happy good people are. 1 don’t 
want ever to be n-naughty again. Do you?” 
And the two little hands squeezed once 
more. 





Here Are the Winners! 
From page 11 


them that are without, redeeming the time” 
(Col. 4:5). “Blessed is the man that endur- 
eth temptation: for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love him” 
(James 1:12). 


LYNNE HEATH, Age 10 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 


Award: aluminum cooking kit 


I think Dave did right in going home, for 
it says in Isa. 33:15-17: “He that 
stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and 
shutteth his eyes from seeing evil; . . . bread 
shall be given him; his waters shall be sure. 
Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty: 
they shall behold the land that is very far 
off.” The Bible says in 1 John 2:15-17: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” In Spirit of prophecy 
writings, too, there are things that tell us 
Dave was right. One is in Messages to 
Young People, page 285, which says, 
“Guard well the avenues of the soul.” And 
in The Desire of Ages, page 152, which 
says, “We should never give sanction to sin 
by our words or our deeds, our silence or our 
presence.” So I think these texts prove Dave 
was right. 





PAUL ALDEN, Age 13 
Roseburg, Oregon 


Award: ax 


I believe that Dave is right in going home, 
for the following reasons: 

Matthew 5:48: “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” The Ten Commandments are a 
transcript of the character of God. If we 
would be perfect, as God is, we must bring 
our thoughts and actions into harmony with 
the law of God. 

Proverbs 23:7: 
his heart, so is he.” 

How can one refrain from thinking of 
evil and strife when he is feasting his eyes 


“For as he thinketh in 


upon it? 

Matthew 15:19: “For out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies.” 

Revelation 21:8 states that murderers 


shall have their part in the lake of fire. 

Romans 14:19: “Let us therefore follow 
after the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another.” 

Pslams 34:14: “Depart from evil, and do 
good; seek peace, and pursue it.” 

Dave could have excused himself by say- 
ing, “My parents would not want me to see 
these TV programs because Christians can- 
not follow Christ close enough with such 
scenes between themselves and Christ.” 


JERRY BLAKE, Age 14 


Valley Farms, Arizona 


Award: canteen 


I have no doubt that Dave did right in 
leaving. There are many statements given 
by the pen of inspiration on this sub- 
ject, a few of which I shall quote. 

“Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity” (Ps. 119:37). 

“Remove far from me vanity and lies” 
(Prov. 30:8). 

“To depart from evil is understanding” 
(Job 28:28). 

“To dwell upon scenes of evil is corrupt- 
ing to mind and soul.’—The Ministry of 
Healing, p. 178. 

“The desire for excitement and pleasing 
entertainment is a temptation and a snare to 
God’s people, and especially to the young.” 
—Counsels to Parents and Teachers, p. 325. 


“The followers of Christ are to separate 
themselves from sinners, choosing their so- 
ciety only when there is opportunity to do 
them good. We cannot be too decided in 
shunning the company of those who exert 
an influence to draw us away from God... . 
Satan is using every means to make crime 
and debasing vice popular. . . . They hear 
and read so much of debasing crime, that 
the once tender conscience, which would 
have recoiled with horror from such scenes, 
becomes hardened, and they dwell upon 
these things with greedy interest.’—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 459. 


GORDON M. RICK, Age 11 
Chilliwack, British Columbia 


Award: ax 


Dave did right not watching the wild- 
west show because it says in Proverbs 24:9: 
“The thought of foolishness is sin,’ and in 
Psalms 119:37, “Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding vanity [worthlessness}.” 

In 1 Timothy 4:12 we read: “Be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” Dave was setting a good example. 
He followed the counsel of Proverbs 1:10 
and Psalms 1:1: “My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.” “Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners.” 

Dick should have read Philippians 4:8. 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue [good], and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Then he would have 
known that wild-west shows are not good. 


HENRY STEENSMA, Age 12 


Sanitarium, California 


Award: ax 


My answer is: Matthew 5:8: “Blessed are 
the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
We cannot be pure in heart and think evil 
thoughts, and our thoughts come from what 
we sce and hear. Dave did the right thing, 
for it says in Philippians 4:8, “Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, .. . if 
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there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” When you 
watch TV programs like the ones Dick 
watches, that is what you think about. 

In Proverbs 24:9 it says, “The thought of 
foolishness is sin; and the scorner is an 
abomination to men.” Proverbs 12:5 says, 
“The thoughts of the righteous are right: 
but the counsels of the wicked are deceit.” 
The TV gives you the thoughts of the 
wicked. Proverbs 15:26 says, “The thoughts 
of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord.” 


LOIS PATTEE, Age 11 


Cottage Grove, Oregon 
Award: canteen 


I think Dave was right in going home in- 
stead of looking at television. Numbers 33: 
52 says that when the children of Israel 
took Canaan, God told them to destroy all 
the pictures. Acts 19:18-20 tells us that 
when the people became Christians, they 
took all their pictures and books that weren't 
fit to look at and burned them in public. 
Proverbs 23:7 says, “For as he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” Psalms 119:37 says, 
“Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity, and quicken thou me in thy way.” 

We who are looking forward to Christ's 
coming should keep our minds and hearts 
pure. 


Cowards, Every One 
From page 8 


“Then who threw it?” Mr. James de- 
manded. 

Jeb looked at the other boys, as Mr. James 
did. Not one of them spoke up. Each seemed 
to be avoiding Mr. James’s eyes, and the 
other students who had gathered around 
could feel the tension in the air. 

“Well,” Mr. James said at last, “Jeb cer- 
tainly has a lot more—more—courage than 
all the rest of you combined.” 

With that he turned, and blew the whis- 
tle for the end of recess. Everyone went 
back into the classroom unhappily, and the 
rest of the day was tense and uneasy. 

That evening, at home, Jeb was talking 
to his parents. “I couldn’t see why Pug or 


Fry or any of the others wouldn’t speak up 
when the officer asked them yesterday,” he 
said. “But now I understand how difficult 
it is to admit you did something wrong.” 

Dad nodded. “It is one of the most dif- 
ficult things to do in the world, I imagine, 
Jeb.” 

Jeb frowned, and looked at his hands. 
“But I'd sure have a lot more respect for 
Fry or Pug if they would say something— 
at least say they were sorry. But they didn’t 
say anything. It was just as if it haud——” 

The doorbell rang and Mom rose to an- 
swer it. 

“Just as if it had never happened at all,” 
Jeb concluded. 

Mom came into the room. “Someone to 
see you, Jeb. Fry.” 

Jeb looked up. “Fry?” He said it louder 
than he had intended to. 

Mom nodded. 

“Why don’t you see him in the other 
room,” Dad suggested. “And keep in mind, 
Jeb, how difficult the situation was for him 
yesterday, too.” 

Jeb nodded, and then he left the dining 
room and went into the living room where 
Fry was sitting uneasily on the edge of the 
davenport. 

“Hi,” Jeb said. 

“Hi,” Fry said. 

Jeb sat down on a chair. 

“Er—lI just wanted to say: ” Fry began. 

There was a sound outside—like foot- 
steps. “I—” Fry continued, “I wanted to—to 
apologize for my rotten behavior yesterday. 
I don’t know why I didn’t take my share of 
the blame and all.” 

“That's O.K. I know how you must have 
felt ” Jeb began. 

“I’m sorry as anything, Jeb,” Fry inter- 
rupted. “When I saw you take the blame for 
the ball business today—well, I knew you 
had a lot more courage than I did. I guess 
I've learned my lesson now.” 

There were more footsteps outside, and 
the doorbell rang. Surprised, Jeb got up 
and answered it. 

Pug stood there. 

“Oh!” Pug said, evidently surprised to see 
Fry. 

“Come on in,” Jeb said. 

Fry sat down again, and Pug sat near 
him. There was a long pause in which no 
one said anything. Then Pug spoke up, 
pushing out the words. “I came to say that 
I'm sorry about what I did yesterday when 
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that policeman came,” he said, and, stum- 
bling on, added: “I got scared—I just couldn't, 
somehow, speak up—even though I wanted 
to. 

“Sure,” Jeb said. “I think I know how 
you felt.” He paused, then added, smiling, 
“That’s what Fry came here for. And it’s 
O.K. Forget it. 

“I knew today when Mr. James asked who 
was responsible for that ball hitting him— 
well, I learned how difficult it is to speak 
up. 

There was a long moment of silence. 

“But,” Pug said quietly, “you did speak up. 
I didn’t.” 

“Everyone makes mistakes once in a 
while,” Jeb said, and suddenly, somehow, 
everything was much better, and they all 
stood up. 

“Say, how about a game of catch or some- 
thing before it gets any darker outside?” Jeb 
suggested. 

“Swell!” Fry said. 

“A great idea!” Pug seconded. 

And that was the best game of catch they 
ever played, for the three boys knew they 
were friends once more—and they would 
never be cowards again. 





Rover and the Rattler 
From page 3 


There was very little timber, or wood, on 
the land, so the house had to be made out of 
sod. Pieces of sod cut in the shape of big 
bricks were laid on top of one another with 
a mud mortar until the house was high 
enough for a roof. Then poles were cut from 
cottonwood trees down by the stream and 
laid on top of the sod walls as close as they 
could be laid. Finally, sod shingles were laid 
to keep out the rain (when it came) and the 
cold and the snow of the hard winters. The 
floor was hard-packed earth. 

All prairie mothers lived in fear of the 
deadly rattlesnake, lying long and _ loath- 
some in the lush green prairie grass. Mamma 
Wills might have been more afraid for Mar- 
guerite and Naomi if it had not been for 
Rover. 

The big, tawny shepherd dog seemed to 
realize that the little girls were his special 
care. 

One day it was a little rainy, so the girls 
did not go outside to play. The air was cool 
and the door was kept shut. 
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About the middle of the morning Rover 
did a queer thing. He was outside, but he 
came and stood on his hind legs at the win- 
dow, and began to bark. Then he ran to 
and fro and came back and barked again. At 
first Mother thought someone was coming 
up the prairie trail, but she looked out of 
both windows and could see no one in eéi- 
ther direction. 

She went back to her work, feeling quite 
a little aggravated at Rover, for she feared 
his barking would wake little Naomi up 
Her bed was near the window where Rover 
was making all his fuss and racket. 

“Be still, Rover!” Mother called once, but 
Rover would not mind. That was queer, 
too, for Rover usually did exactly what he 
was told. He just jumped at the window 
again, and barked all the louder. 

And sure enough, he did waken the baby. 
The last time he jumped at the window, the 
little girl sat up and began to cry. Mother 
Wills picked her up, and went and looked 
out of the window. The day had cleared and 
the sky was a bright and lovely blue. 

“T'll take the children outside for a few 
minutes,” she told herself, starting toward 
the door. 

Rover heard her coming and nearly went 
wild barking and howling. 

“I wonder what on earth is wrong with 
that dog,” Mother thought. That he might 
be trying to warn her of danger never en- 
tered her mind. 

But as soon as she opened the door, she 
saw something that made her slam it shut as 
fast as she could. 

A great rattlesnake was coiled on the door- 
step. 

The door closed on his ugly, scaly tail. 
Then Rover went into action. The noise 
was terrific—growls, yips, and yelps of pain. 
At last all was still. Mother ventured around 
the house and found the snake dead, liter- 
ally torn to pieces, with Rover lying nearby 
whimpering and licking his wounds, for the 
snake had bitten him badly. 

Mother looked around. By great good for 
tune, two men were coming across the prai- 
rie, bringing a message from Daddy, who 
was working at a lumber camp in the hills. 

One of the men told Mother that a mixture 
of eggs and gunpowder would cure any 
snake bite. They mixed some, and poured 
it on old Rover's wounds. Whether that was 
what cured him or something else, Rover 
was as well as ever in a few weeks. 





And not long after that, Daddy came 
home with a fine load of good lumber. Soon 
a real house stood on the prairie there, lots 
safer and cleaner than the old soddie had 
been, and the family moved into it, using 
the soddie for a barn. 

Rover lived to be very old. When he died, 
Marguerite and Naomi lined a box and bur- 
ied him right near where he had fought 
with the rattlesnake. They never forgot the 
ime their faithful dog faced death rather 

an let the people he loved get hurt. 





And the Wagons Rolled On 
From page 5 


when she became a grown woman, she un- 
derstood that there is more to wealth than 
money. She could always carry with her 
the precious lessons Grandma had taught, 
along with her love for music and art, and 
these, she learned, helped to make life really 
happy and worth living. 

The Peregrines lived at Colville exactly 
two years, and then Papa accepted a job to 
teach music at the college in Moscow, 
Idaho. Once again the wagons were loaded 
and down the road they went. Ruth hated 
to move. She was just getting used to the 
nice little town of Colville and their new 
home, but Papa felt that this move would be 
best. He had to feed so many mouths, and 
musicians made so little money that it was 
necessary to take the position that brought 
the highest wage. When they finally ar- 
rived in Idaho and were all unpacked and 
ready for a stay, Papa found the job was not 
all he had thought it would be. 

“You know what I think I'll do?” he said 
to Mamma one evening. 

“Can't guess.” 

“I think I'll take a few days off and look 
for a farm. We may be able to do a little bet- 
ter with a farm, and I can sell pianos and 
teach music on the side. At least with a farm 


we can always eat.” 
eo And so it was that not long after, six 


months from the time they had moved to 
Moscow, to be exact, the Peregrines moved 
to Anatone, Washington. Papa had come 
home all excited about a 360-acre farm he 
had bargained for in the Blue Mountain 
country in southeastern Washington. Even 
as they moved along, he was waving his 
arms and describing the beauties of the farm 
in the hills. 

“Just wait until you see this place!” he ex- 
claimed. “It has seven springs and a lake and 
acres and acres of timber and 

“Stop, Papa! It sounds too good to be 
true.” Mamma’s eyes were bright with ex- 
citement. She could visualize painting the 
many, many scenes around their new farm. 

“And I think I can work up a good 
band,” Papa added with a happy look in his 
eyes. 





(To be concluded) 





Tree Dwarfs 
From page 9 


pointed stick. Prune the branches back, 
forming the tree in the shape you wish it 
to grow. 

After the tree has adjusted itself to the 
resetting, water it lightly only when the sur- 
face looks parched. Fertilize once a month 
from March to July with a cupful of rape 
seed meal dissolved in a quart of water. Use 
just enough to moisten the soil. 

Fast-growing trees need to be repotted ev- 
ery year, at which time the large roots 
should be cut back and any rotten or dam- 
aged ones removed entirely. Slower-grow- 
ing trees can go two years without repotting. 
Repot at the same time of year that they were 
potted to begin with. Keep the branches 
pruned to form the tree in the shape you 
want it to form. 
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VI—ISAIAH'S 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





BEATITUDES 


(MAY 12) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Matthew 5:1-12. 
LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “All that see 
them shall acknowledge them, that they are the 
seed which the Lord hath blessed” (Isaiah 61:9). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


The nine beatitudes that we are familiar with, 
as given by Christ in His Sermon on the Mount, 
were no new blessings to the human family. 
Jesus was merely reminding His followers that 
our heavenly Father showers His blessings on 
all who try to serve Him. Fourteen hundred 
years before Christ was born, God had given the 
children of Israel, assembled in the Vale of 
Shechem, the assurance that those who obeyed 
His commandments would be blessed, and those 
who disobeyed would bring a curse upon them- 
selves. Many times since that day, through His 

rophets, God has reminded His people of the 
Citas that come from obedience. This week 
we shall see how God promised blessings to His 
children through Isaiah, and how they fore- 
shadowed the blessings Jesus pronounced from 
the Mount of Olives seven hundred years later. 


SUNDAY 
Blessings for the Humble and for the Mourners 


1. Find Isaiah 57:15. 
With whom does God delight to dwell? 


NoTE.—“Those who know that they cannot 
possibly save themselves, or of themselves do any 
righteous action, are the ones who appreciate the 
help that Christ can bestow. They are the poor 
in spirit, whom He declares to be blessed.”— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 19. 


2. Find Isaiah 51:11, 12. 

What does our heavenly Father promise to do 
for those who mourn? 

3. Find Matthew 5:3, 4. 


In what words did Christ repeat these blessings 
for those who are humble, or poor in spirit, and 
for those who mourn? 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
299, par. 4; p. 300; p. 301, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 


Blessings for the Meek and for Those Who Hun- 
ger for Righteousness 


4. Find Isaiah 29:19. 
What is promised the meek? 


NOTE.—"‘It was through the desire for self- 
exaltation that sin entered into the world, and 
our first parents lost the dominion over this fair 
earth, their kingdom. It is through self-abnega- 
tion that Christ redeems what was lost. And He 
says we are to overcome as He did. Through 
humility and self-surrender we may become heirs 
with Him, when the ‘meek shall inherit the 
earth.’ "Thoughts From the Mount of Bless- 
ing, p. 33. 


5. Find Isaiah 55:1. 


What is promised those who have a hunger 
and thirst for righteousness? 


NoTE.—"“As we need food to sustain our 
physical strength, so do we need Christ, the 
bread from heaven, to sustain spiritual life, and 
impart strength to work the works of God. As 
the body is continually receiving the nourishment 
that sustains life and vigor, so the soul must be 
constantly communing with Christ, submitting 
to Him, and depending wholly upon Him.”— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 35. 

6. Find Matthew 5:5, 6. 


What blessing did Jesus a to those who 
mourn and to those who ® 
ness? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
301, pars. 3, 4; p. 302, par. 1. 
TUESDAY 


Blessings for the Merciful and the Pure in Heart 
7. Find Isaiah 58:6-9. 


What does God promise to do for those who 
are merciful to the poor and the oppressed? 


Note.—“He who has given his life to God 








unger for righteous (> 





in ministry to His children, is linked with Him 
who has all the resources of the universe at His 
command. ... The Lord will not fail him in the 
hour of suffering and need. ‘My God shall supply 
all your need according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.’ And in the hour of final need the 
merciful shall find refuge in the mercy of the 
compassionate Saviour, and shall be received into 
everlasting habitations.’ ‘"—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 41. 


8. Find Isaiah 61:8, 9. 


What is promised to those who are pure in 
their heart and motives? 


NOTE.—"The pure in heart live as in the 
visible presence of God during the time He 
apportions them in this world. And they will 
also see Him face to face in the future, immortal 
state, as did Adam when He walked and talked 
with God in Eden. ‘Now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face.’”—Thoughts From 
the Mount of Blessing, p. 45. 


9. Find Matthew 5:7, 8. 
What promises did Jesus make to those who 
are merciful and to the pure in heart? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p 
302, pars. 2, 3. 


WEDNESDAY 


Blessings for the Peacemakers 


10. Find Isaiah 52:7. 


What beautiful promise is given those who 
publish peace? 


Notr.—"“And ‘blessed are the peacemakers; 
for they shall be called the children of God.’ 
The spirit of peace is evidence of their connection 
with heaven. The sweet savor of Christ surrounds 
them. The fragrance of the life, the loveliness of 
the character, reveal to the world the fact that 





a 
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they are children of God.”—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 48. 


11. Find Matthew 5:9. 


What blcosing did Jesus pronounce on those 
who make peace? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p 
302, par. 4 


THURSDAY 


Blessings for the Persecuted 


12. Find Isaiah 51:21-23. 


How does God promise to come to the help of 
those who are persecuted? 


13. Find Isaiah 54:17. 


What does God say about the weapons that 
shall be used against His people, and about the 
tongues that speak evil against them? 


NOTE.—"Christ is acquainted with all that is 
misunderstood and misrepresented by men. His 
children can afford to wait in calm patience and 
trust, no matter how much maligned and despised; 
for nothing is secret that shall not be made 
manifest, and those who honor God shall be 
honored by Him in the presence of men and 
angels.” —Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, 
p. 54. 

14. Find Matthew 5:10-12. 


In what words does Jesus bring hope and 
courage to the persecuted and reviled? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
306, pars. 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 


CAN YOU QUOTE the beatitudes of Christ 
that paralled these beatitudes of Isaiah? 

“The meek also shall increase their joy in the 
Lord.” 

“I, even I, am he that comforteth you.” 

“Therefore hear now this, thou afflicted, 
Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the cup 
of trembling.” 

“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.’ 

“No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn.” 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.’ 

“I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 

“Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor 
that are cast out to thy house? . . . Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily: and thy right- 
eousness shall go before thee.” 

“For I the Lord love judgment, I hate robbery 
for burnt offering; and I will direct their work 
in truth, and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them.” 
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BORN 1608 IN LONDON, ENGLAND—DIED 1674 IN BUNHILL, ENGLAND 


Reprinted by permission from Jilustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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